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Rarely before had such words been spoken about the mentally
handicapped. (Again the exception is Agrippa of Nettesheim.)
Paracelsus did not exclude the mentally ill from his love of
humanity. He applied his great power of sympathy and love to
an understanding of mental derangement.
THE   DESCRIPTIVE   METHOD
A great scientific achievement was the reward of this new at-
titude toward mental patients. It enabled Paracelsus to give
clinical account of mental diseases in complete objectivity, de-
tached from moral and religious prejudices. The descriptive
method, 'which began 'with him, liberated psychology from the
tutelage of theology.
In Huser's edition of Paracelsus' works and in the edition of
Strunz, the treatise on Invisible Diseases, written in St. Gall,
follows the Opus Paramirum as though it were a part of it. In-
deed, it continues and rounds out the series of essays which
expound the naturalistic method and refute the spiritualistic
doctrines of the age. It is Paracelsus' most pagan and material-
istic book, and polemizes forcefully against a number of super-
stitions shared by the multitude, such as wound spells, love po-
tions, curses, and various nostrums against pain. However, he
also refuted superstitions which the Church encouraged, partic-
ularly the belief in demons, in sacraments of all denominations
and sects, relics, ceremonies and saints. He declared that St.
Veltlin, St. Kuris, and St. Anthony had no power over the dis-
eases which were associated with them. He even averred that
such beliefs were "older than the Christian faith." He traced
curses and faith healing back to the ancient Egyptians, and gave
Aesculapius and Machaon, the ancient alchemist, credit for the
return of medicine to "Nature." Invisible diseases are natural,
too.